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Mothers and infants both 
hurt by early pregnancy 



Mothers Too Soon 



by ^, 

Phvllis T. Piotrow 
Executive Director • > 
Population (Irisis (lommittee 



Of the approximately 125 million babies born each 
ycar» 10 to 1-5 percent or 12 to 18 million are the 
children of adolescent mothers, girls younger than 20." 
Physically, emotionally, economically and socially, 
many of these girls become mothers too soon for their 
own long term welfare and too soon for the health and 
welfare of their infants. 

The percentage of live births for mothers under 20 
varies greatly — from as high as 25 percent in several. 
Central American and Caribbean countries to as low" 
as* one percent in Japan, On the whole it is higher in 
developing than in developed countries but in the 
United States births to girls under 20 amount to nearly 
20 percent of-the total. 

In the developed countries, these teenage mothers 
are often poor and pnmarried. In the USA, they are 
twice as likely to be black as white. After becoming 
mothers, they face multiple handicaps. They frequently 
drop put of school, because of pregnancy, they have a 
hard time pursuing higher education or advanced train- 
iri^ while taking car^ of a child, they qualify mainly for 
low paying jobs with little status or opportunity for ad- 
vancement. For themselves, they have cut off the tra- 
ditional pathway of upward mobility m developed sV 
cie^ties -education. For their infants, the, health risks 
are higher both at birth and through infanc> and other 
opportunities may her limited, especially if the mother 
is poor and unmarried. The choice -or more often the 
chance -of a teenage pregnancy can^^ a tragedy for 
all involved. 

Many Women Lack Choice 
In the developing countries, adolescent pregnancy is 



usually the result, not of choice or chance, but rather 
of the lack of choice. In traditional societies, girls have 
few respectable alternatives to early marriage. With 
education and careers closed to them and virginity in a 
young girl both highly prized and highly endangered, 
the usual solution is early marriage, quickly followed 
by pregnancy. Although the woman finds her status in 
society improved by early marriage and proven fertil- 
ity, her health and that of her children suffer from too 
early childbearing and ^hc nation suffers from too 
Vapid population growth. 

In both 'developed and developing countries, the data^ 
available show that from a health ^standpoint, mothers 
under 20 and their infants have higher morbfdity and 
mortality rates than mothers in their 20s and their in- 
fants.^ In general, maternal^ mortality is lowest at ages , 
20-24 and highest at ages 40-44, forming a somewhat 
J-shaped curve. Foetal mortality, stillbirths, perinatal 
mortality, an^ especially infant mortality are high be- 
low 20 and^over 40, in a more U-shaped curve. These 
high rates may suggest that adolescent mothers are not 
emotionally or economically reacjy to provide optimal 
care for their infants. 

Moreover, in both developed and developing areas 
the demographic impact of pregnancies at an early age 
IS detrimental to any efforts to slow population growth 
rates. This can be easily calculated. To take an extreme 
example, the population' in^^a country^ where the aver- 
age age at childbirth is 20 would increase twice as fast 
as in a country where the average age at childbirth is 
40. Moreover, in practice, an even nr^ore significant 
factor is that, women who begin childbearing young 
are likely to end their reproductive lives with more chil- 
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drcn altagethcr than women who begin childbearing at 
a later age. 

This first Draper World Population Fund Report fo- 
cuses on the problems of adolescent pregnancy. Dif- 
ferent conditions prevailing m different* parts of the 
world are described in this^ report. 

Social Factors Outweigh Biological 

To some extent biological factors are involved, bc- 
caifse a lower age of menarche is occUring in some 
areas as a result of improved nutrition. But. as Dr. Alan 
Parkes of Cambridge University shows, the basic 
causes of early motherhood are cultural. In Iran and 
Indonesia, for example, early marriage is characteristic 
of, a traditional Islamic culture and nearly half of all fe- 
niales are married before 20. In Iran, as Mrs. Farman- 
Farmaian points out, large families and many sons "are 
still highly valued, but now modernization is helping 
women achieve more education, greater legal rights, a 
new opportunity to participate in political life and 
greater control over fertility. In Indonesia, a new mar- 
riage law was passed in 1974, making 16 the legal age 
limit for girls to marry but traditional opposition, Mrs. 
Nani Soewondo notes, is still strong, and the govern- 



ment has not yet implemented the measure. 

In Latin America, pregnancy, is common among 
women under 20, although many are not married. An 
extensive investigation by the Pan American Health 
Organization has documented the fact that maternal 
and especially infant mortality rates are significantly 
higher when mothers are under 20. 

A different pattern prevails in the People's .Republic 
of China, where, as Leo prieans explains, raising the 
age of marriage and delaying childbirth are key ele- 
ments in a massive and apparently successful cam- 
paign to reduce^population growth in the context of 
economic and cultural revolution. 

In the USA, although overall fertility has fallen 
sharply, teenage fertility remains high: nearly one out of 
every five U.S. births is to a mother less than 20 years 
old. Three quarters uf these births were conceived out 
of wedlock. To reduce this premature and unplanned 
parenthood. Professors John Kantner and Melvin Zel- 
nik recommend an intensified educational effort and' 'a 
more vigorous approach in distributing contraceptives. 
They too cite cultural barriers which keep existing con- 
traceptive methods from being used "to their full po- 
tential." 
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Adolescence is a difficult period for males and fe- 
males alike, a lime of transition .from childhood to 
adulthood, of taking on new and often not full> under- 
stood responsibilities. This is as true for the child bride 
in a rural village of Asia as it is for the affluent teenager 
in the West. When these natural problems of ado- 
lescence are compounded b> rapid economic and social 
change and especiall) b> migration from rural to urban 
areas, the results are often adolescent pregnancies and 
illegitimate births as- well as continuing serious health 
and social problems. 

With world interest focused on the International 
Women's Year in 1975, further attention is specifically 
needed on the problems of those who become mothers 
too soon, too soon to achieve their own full potential as 
educated, active citizens and too soon to provide opti- 
.mal care and support for their babies. For the sake of 
women and of future gerterations, parenthood should 
not be a premature* accident or a cultural rite but rather 
d responsible and informed choice b> those old enough 
to understand the individual and social consequences 
itxo, achieve this goal should be one of the prime objec-, 
^4ives of the Pjanncd Parenthood movement toda> and 
.ir^^kcy element in national famil> planning prbgrains. 
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"A woman could gain power and status 
■only by. becoming a mother of many sons. " 
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Early Marriage and Pregnancy in 
Traditional Islamic Society 



by _ . 

Sattareii Farman-Farmaian 
Director, Teheran School of Social Work 
Clhairman, Family Planning Association of Iran 



parly marriage is characteristic of Islamic societies. 
-■-'In most West Asian countries, between 40 and 50 
percent of girls arc married before age 20. A study in 
Iran a decade ago i^icated that as many as one tbird 
of rural women and one fourth of women in Teheran 
were aiarricd even before age 15. Today, among-vgirls 
3gcd 15 to 19, in Islamic countries', the proportion who 
are married ranges from 31 percent in the United Arkb 
'Republic to 73 percent in Pakistan, By comparison, in 
the United States 16 percent of this age group are mar- 
ried; in the Philippines and Thailand, \2 to l'3 percent;' 
in France, 3 percent; and in Ireland and Japan only 
one percent. 

Tradition is a strong factor in the early age of mar- 
riage. Marriage itself 1s a religious duty. Celibacy is 
considered evil. A Moslem saying has it that "The 
ground itself shudders under the feet of an ufimarried 
person." IMarriage is viewed as thc'^goal otf a woman V • 
life. In Moslem countries at any one time betw^n 70 
and 90 pei'cent of the women of reproductive age will be . 
married. Less than three percent' (and more often only * 
one percent) never marry. 

Various schools ofuhecjlogy accorded to fathers the 
right to marry off their children, nftale orjemale, when 
still youn|. In early Isla^, marriages geaerally took 
place at the time the girl reached puberty and in many 
rural areas this is still the case today. Religious law did 
not put ariy limit on the minimum age at marriage for 
girls, although the Prophet set some kind of limit by' 
declaring.jiubile a girl of nine. One injunction is "Marry 
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your children when they are young.*' It is also tradi- 
tional in a number of Moslem countries for men to 
jnarry much younger women., A young girl is consid- 
ered a special , prize by an older man. According to' 
Iranian census ffgures, Ihe average age difference be- 
tween husbands and wives is, 8.8 years in urban areas 
.and 8.5 in rupal areas. ' ^ 

Since sexual relations outside of marriage are pro- 
scribed by religion, early marriage minimizes the dan- 
gers of temptation. Parents can rel^x whon a girl has 
married, for they no jonger have the responsibility of 
guarding her virginity. Whoever takes her virginity be- 
fore oiarriage will be forced to marry her, but, if for 
some reason this is not possible, she is rejected by her 
family and by h^r society. A study among prostitutes in 
.Teheran indicated that nearly one-third had had sex- 
ual relations at an early age, were then re^ecqed by their ^ 
families, and .could find no other mode,of existence. 

Parent's are ^Iso relieved of financiar .responsibility 
when thpir daughters marry since most girls' are not** 
able to\support themselves. In many, Moslem countries 
a large percentage of the rural population and nearly 
all the females arc illiterate. The schools that exist in 
rural area^ are^for boys. Few parents see the need to 
educate their daughters, particularly when opportunities 
outside of marriage, childbeanng and child-rearing are 
not open to them. Te|i years ago, less than ten percent 
of the^ women over age 15* in most Moslem countries 
were literate. There was- nothing for young gjris to do 
except help their mothers around the house and wait 
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for marriage.^ Since girls were a drain orj the family fi- 
nances, there seemed to be no reason to play marriage 
any longer than strictly necessar>. In addition, the fam- 
. ily of the bride received a gift of morr?/ or its equivalent 
from the groom's family. This gift was to reimburse the 
, . family for the girl's upbringing and also to provide se- 
; . curity for the girl, since it would theoretically belong 
to her in the event of divolrce., 

Social Status Linked to Marriag^ 

Until she married and began a family, a girl had no 
position in society. Once married, she would generally 
move in with her* husband's family where she would Jbe 
Sk subservient helper for her mother-in-law. She could 

* gain status and power of her own only by becoming the 
, mother of many sons and one day ruling an extended 
family of ber own« * ^ 

Once married a girl still had to worry about staying 
married, since according to traditional religious law a 
man could pbtain a divorce merely by repeating three 
times, divorce you." Barrenness, which through ig- 
norance vvas invariably attributed to the wife> or pro- 
ducing only daughters, were both considered sufficient 
grounds for cjivorce or for taking a sfeconfcJ wife. Chil- 
dren, especially sons, were .highly valued and were con- 
sidered among Allah's blessings. The number of chil- 
dren bom wa^ though! by the uneducated and super- 
stitious to depend on Allah's will. Hence barrefn women 
were seen^ as unblessed and were looked down upon. 

>The birth of a son not only gave a woman status, but 
was also good insurance against divorce. Thus a girl 
was eager to .demonstrate her fertility as soon as pos- 
sible. ' ^ * 

Many Sons Required by Family 

' Not only marriage and motherhood but also jn ore 
specifically the number of children • ancf especially the 
number of sons determined a woman's social status. 
Until recently, women were thought of primarily as 
mothers rather than as individuals, and a mother of ■ 
daughters . was considered something less than the 
model wife. The strength of this tradition can be seen 
by the custom stilf practiced in rural areas and in some 
highly traditional Moslem societies of calling a woman 
by the name of her son, that is, Ali's mother or Mah- 
moud's mother. ^ 
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In addition to the social prestige attached to jarge 
families, financial security for a won^an was enhanced 
by having many children, especially sons, in the absence 
of government pension plans, unemployment, health 
and life insurance, children were considered an invest- 
ment. Sons were preferi;ed for both economic and so- 
cial reasons. Man> sons would increase the father's 
power in the village rivalries or tribal strife and would 
carry on the family namcr. Sons also'mcant extra hands 
In the fields as well as ^upport^ in old age. By the time 
she reached middle age, a woma|i was -quite lively to 
^ b^ widowed and^to require support from her sons. 

High infant mortality ^ateS also affected the num; 
ber of children a vvoman felt were necessary to ensure 
the survival of at least one son to maturity. Epidemics 
could wipe tfut one half of the children in a Village iri 
one season. An old adage is **The first two are for the 
crows. Even where life expectancy is 50 years, it may 
srtirbe necessary, to. bear'fiV'dChiWrcn to insure that one 
son will survive. ^ 

Husbands Make Family Size Decisions 

The husband, who had authority in this as in all othjer 
matters, would also press his wife to have more children 
in order to demonstrate his virility He would, of course, 
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be free from all child-rearing routines and responsibili- 
ties. 

Finally, women had no opportunities for experience 
in any roles outside the house and, in rural areas, the ♦ 
fields. In the, cities, Custom and tradition worked 
against the woman'^s assuming any task which might 
" interfere with her duties as wife and motjier. Thus wom- 
en had no opportunities to learn skills or prodirce in- 
come outside the family. 



Early marriage, along with strong pressures to begin 




one's family immediately, means that Moslem women, 
in fact, spend most of their reproductive years married. 
Thus, their potential fecundity is maximi/ed. Estimated 
birth rates in Moslem countries generally fall between 
43 and 50 per thousand population. The estimated gross 
reproduction rates 'are at least three, that js, three 
diiughters or six live infants dvC boTnToTach^iyrTiun, 

Early and universal marriage has certainly contrib- 
uted to this high fertility. Many st-udies correlate age of 
marriage with family/Size. An Iranian study calculated 
that if the age of first marriage were 22 instead of 19 
year^, the n^tnber of births would be reduced by 15 
percent. ' 
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Studies suggest that wives are more motivated to limit ^ 
family size than are their husbands, but that the HUsband 
generally makes the decision. Women see the effects of 
continuous pregnancy on their health and appearance 
and on the family's struggle for existence. Too many 
, children too close together. and beginning at an age 
when the girl has not fully matured herself mean higher 
risks for mother and child. CompliciUions of pregnancy 
are more frequent in teenage mothers. Teenage moth- 
ers have a much higher than average proportion of pre- 
mature and low birth weight babies. Infant mortality 
is nearly 30 percent higher for mothers* under age 20 
than for mothers aged 20-34. Even in their late teens, 
young mothers face greater risks than women who have 
children in their twenties and thirties. " 

Marriage Pattern Changing "^^-^ 

Fortunately, in Iran as in many other countries, so- 
cial change and modernization are influencing tradi- 
tional patterns of marriage and reproduction. The 
tendency toward universal and precocious marriage is 
diminishing with urbanization, expanding education 
and employment opportunities for women, and gen- 
erally higher standards of living. Modernization, which 
brings with it an increase in the consumption needs of 
the average citizen and an expectation of higher living 




Kmpress ?qvq\\ examines a family planning magazine 
with the author 
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Standards, will result in delayed marriage and smaller 
families, i 

The meaning of marriage itself is changing: the wife 
is thought of less and less as tjic mother of children and 
satisrier of sexual desires. A more egalitarian tendency 
lii emerging in the modern urban family, ^ives are in- 
creasingly employed and husbands particfpate in do- 
mestic^ affairs,MnclLiding joint decisu^s about family 
size and spacing. This shift in cxpecl3?ions from mar- 
riage and the, increasing desire id choose'one's marital 
partner on 'the basis of education, character, and in- 
come will result in delayed marriages. As the nuclear 
family gradually replaces the extended family, less 
help in terms of housing, fir»ancial^ aid, and child care 
will be available to a young couple. These increased 
responsibilities will also result in a tendency to delay 
mai'riagc and have fewer children. 

Along with changing sex roles, modernization has 
brought increased rights for women. Earlier traditions 
which strictly secluded the wife in the home have been 
replaced by greater freedom for women to enter occu- 
pations and political activities. Women have been given 
the right to vote in a number of Moslem countries Edu- 
cational opportunities formerly denied them are now 
increasingly open to women. 

Women's Rights Need Guarantees 

As traditional customs change under modern pres- 
sures, laws^ affecting^ women's rights in marriage, di- 
^^orce and other areas are also changing. The first leg- 
islation on marriage age in a Moslem country was 
passed by the Ottoman Caliphate in 1914 and. affected 
all countries then part of the Ottoman Empire, jn ac- 
cordance with Islamic custom, puberty wds seen as a 
prerequisite far marriage, but in the Ottoman Law of 
Family Rights, puberty was fixed at 18 for boys and 17 
for girls.. A similar code was adoptc*d by the Egyptian 
government in 1929. In more recent years, progressive 
laws protecting family rights have been passed by the 
govcrmncnty TnuKt" "orh"eT~^Moslcm countries. I ran's 
Family Protection L^w was passed in 1967 atid in Feb- 
ruary of this year the minimum age at marriage was 
legally raised to 18 for girls and 20 for boys. Hopefully, 
International Woman's Year will see an expansion of 
legislation guaranteeing women in all Moslem coun- 
tries their* rights in marriage, divorce, child custody, 
and family planning. 

9 ' 



High priority and socio-economic improvements 
offer ^^basisfor optimism'' on family planning 




New Patterns in dhina's 
^ Family Planning 



Leo a. ORLfeANs 
Ohincsc Research Spenalisr 
U.S. Library of Congress 



nrhc People's Republic ofVhfna is pointed to with 
^ increasing frequency as an example of an over- 
whelmingly rural developing nation apparently manag- 
ing to cope m\\\ a/ enormous' population -in part by 
successfully'' starting the birth rate on a downw/rd 
trend There are no national statistics to support this al- 
legation, but there is enough information about* the 
methods, the means, the Changed social and economic 
conditions and the changing role df the women to con- 
clude that the custom of planning births is gaining mo- 
mentum throughout China. 
^ It di<J not take long for the new Chinese government 
to recognize that rapid growth of the huge population 
posed a scrjpus problem to national , development. It 
' was mufh more difficult, however, to rationalize this 
practical concern with Marxist ideology and Mao's 
stated conviction that ''it is a very good thing that 
China has a big population/' Partly because of this 
ideological tug-of-war and partly because of the well* 
known difficulties of introducing famil> planning to a 
largely illiterate, rural population, policies have fluc- 
tuated over the years. 

Until the 19^0's uneasiness about this subject pre- 
cluded thfe government from a straight forward and 
candid commitment to family planning as a national 
policy Despite the highly pitched birth control cam- 
paign in the mid*l950's and the even*-more intensive 
effort in the early and mid-1960's, it was mainly activi- 
ties reporj^pd in the Chinese media that disclosed the 
existence of a polic> of controlled fertility, rather than 



any. official proclamation from Peking. By now, how- 
ever, the ideological contradictions have been adequate- 
ly rationalized and family planning has the total back- 
ing of all government institutions. The official view con- 
tinues to be that, since "of all things^in the world, 
people are the most precious" population planning is 
encouraged not because of overpopulation, but because, 
"siilce social production is carried out m a planned 
way, it is onl> natural that population increase be also 
planned." 

Health Services Contraceptive Supplies Available 

The campaign to postpone marriage and to reduce 
the number of birthsi naturally focuses on young married 
couples, but since the Cultural Revolution it has had all 
the characteristics of a mass national campaign involv- 
ing a muth larger segment of the population. The public 
health system plays a major role in the^rmplementation 
of the family planning program. In rgcent years the 
number of i^ealth personnel has increased rapidl) and 
the emphasis,on rural health has resulted in the trans- 
fer of scores V thousands of medical personnel mto the 
country side. Pr imarily staffed by paramedics, ir^cluding 
thQ' well-advertised barefoot doctors, the health net- 
work reaches down to every community in the country 
and one of its primary functions is to provide family 
planning information and services to all who desire 
them. 

The Chinese have become (Completely self-sufficient 
in the production of contraceptives. Pills, condoms. 
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diaphragms, jellies are all readily available — for the 
- most part free of charge. Although abortion )s not en- 
^couraged as the principal means of famiiy planning, 
abortions are readily available both in cities and in 
rural clinics. Vasectomies and tubal ligati^s are free- 
'and widely encouraged. 

It is one thing to have the institutional structure 
and the wherewithal • for an effective birjh control 
effort; it is quite another, thing ^o ensure tnat people 
use the facilities and the means that ar^e available to 
them. It IS here that the Chinese methods are unique 
and where the society as a whole becomes ijUiolved. 
This involvement in family planning "starts wiih the 
Communist Party, the Young Communist League, the 
trade unions, the wren's federations and local gov- 
ernments, and works down through the political and 
social structure of both the urban and rural communi- 
ties to the grassroots organizations. Every, young 
person, whether married or single* belongs to some 
political or social Organization, works in an\£riculturjjl 
unit or some enterprise or institution, and )lives in a 
village or urban neighborhood. Encouragement and 
pressure to delay marriage and to^limit the number of 
children in a marriage is applied ttirough both work 
and 'community organizations, which are^cncouiliged 
to "work together closely to jointly make a success of 




birth control work." Planned childbirth committees, 
in cooperation with public health personnel, l>ecome 
familiar with people in their jurisdictions and make 
sure that everyone is a^iarc of the need to limit family 
size and kpows how t(f do so^ 

Improving the Status of Women 

The most difficult prerequisite /or a successful family 
planning program is the iWessity for change in people's 
attitudes in order to overcame such traditional obsta- 
cles as the desire for many children (especially bo^ys); 
customs that inhibited sex education; and, most im- 
portant, the subservient role of women in the society 
Change has not » been easy and even now the gov- ^ 
ernment admits that **capitalist and feudal customs 
and habits have not yet been thoroughly renounced,'' 
so that an im{)ortant part of the present movement of 
criticizing Lin Piao and Confucius is the effort to 
erradkatc the lingering belief that **a ^oman cannot 
be the equal of her husband." 

The persistence of some traditional attitudes in rural 
China does not detract, H'owever, from the considerable 
'progress' that has already been made in raising the 
slalus of the Chinese women. Contrary to some views, 
these changes did not come about because of the 
promulgation of the 1950 Marriage Law which forbade 




Women of China work in in(ius.trv 
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**4rbitrar> and compulsor>** marria^»and provided 
the woman with other legal protections, nou as a result 
of collectivisation, which made it possible for the 

* women lo earn workpoints in her own right, nor be- 
cause of continuing propaganda intended to build up 
the status of the woman in a male-dominate9 societ> 
and' impress upon men, that indeed **womcrf prop up 
half the hea\:ens." Decrees and^propaganda could not 
mdke,men, reared in a traditional society, accept 

, women as equals nor make women fight for *Mibera- 
tion** when equal rights translated into worl^ in the 
fidds rather than staying home with theT children and' 
Engaging jn other traditional work activities. These 
laws and educational actions were vi^^l, however,, in 
creating an environment in which gradual cliange could 
begin to take place. 

The socioeconomic transformation that has taken 
place in China over the past quarter of a century -and 
especially during the. past decade -has significantly 
changed xhc lives and attitudes of the yoting men and 
women whd are the prime target^ofijEhc.^c^impaign to 
plan births. There is no longer* any question that 
education, employnfen^; participation in community 

•and national life and other nonfamilial activities* 




A woman health worker at Chiidrert's hiospital m Mankmg. 



greatly enhance the woman's ability to make decisions 
with regard to the age at which she will marry alfd the 
number and spacing of tlie children she vvill have, and 
in that sense, the young Chinese woman today is quite 
different froni her mother^ or grandmother. Chances are 
she has had at least four or five year> of schooling, she 
is either employed and getting a salary or working in 
a|riculture and receiving work points, and she is also 
involved in a variety of activities relating to^cym- 
munjty life. ' ^ 

Better education, social awareness and political 
indoctril|ation make the young wortjan and her husband 
recognize that what Jittle upwar^ mobility may be 
available to either of them may well be affected by the 
number of children they have. They also know that too 
many children born- to a woman in the rural labor force, 
will place a considerable burden on her and reduce the 
family income, ayd that job and old age security- na 
^longer depend having sons. Such ccoaamic consi- 
derations,, combined with the psychological pressures 
provided Jby various political and, social organizations 
within the community, arc likely to motivate most 
young people to use contraceptives in order to limit 
/ the^'size of their family. ^ 

Raising the Age of Marriage. , . 

Peking's major effort to raise the marric^ge. age* 
•^{tfoceeds more slowly. Pre-marital sex is not only dis- 
approved by custom and state, but also is counpletcly 
im^actical in the Chinese setting, so' that oirt-of-wed-. 
lock pregnancy is rare. This factor, combined with the 
.ertcouragemcnt to marry by the Jess indoctcinatfd older . 
generation, mflkes delaying marriage a difficult policy 
to encourage. Nevertheless, ccqnomic, social and politi- 
cal pressures affect decisions to delay miirrJage juii/as 
they do the practice of birth control, and the age of ' 
marriage is' gradually rising. Whether one gets ijiarried 
late or early .is no longer considered to be ^'merely a 
private, trivial matter'' but a refiection on one's patriot- 
ism and deternjination to participate in *'the fierce 
struggle.between the two world outlooks." 

An objective evaluation of the effectiveness of 
China's family planning program cannot be made, but 
given the apriority that thij regime has assigned it and 
the improved socfoeconomic environment within which 
it is being pursued, the Chinese have a basis for op- 
timism. ' i 
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Most teenagers use ineffective 
contraceptive methods 



Sex and Reproduction Among 
U.S. Teenage Women 

. . ' by . 

John Kantner an© Melvin Zelnick 
Professors 
Department of Population Dynamics ' 
, .School of Hygiene and Public health 
The Johns Hopkins University • 



In recent years fertility jn the United States has de- 
clined substantially. ByU973 the crude birth rate had 
reached, its lowest point in history and the absolute 
number of births was less than it had/ been since the 
) 41<id-l92|0>. While declines in fertility have occurred 
to women in all^af the childbearing ^ges^ the decrease 
among women under 20 years of age has been propor- 
tionately less than the decrease in the other iigc groups. 
As a result, women under' age 20 account for a larger 
proportion of aonual births than they did previt)u6ly. 
For example, in 1960 fourteen percent of the births 
were to vv^omcn under ag9'20,^by 1972 the figure had 
risen to 19 percent or nearly one of every fivfe births, 
and one third of these births 4iJre to unmarried girls. 

' Risks of Eai-fy Cfiildbearing 

'There is gfeneral recognition that early, childbearmg 
is as'sociated with increased rrwsdical risks for the 
motftpf and the child. Further, early childbearing- cre- 
ates serious social and economic disadvantages for* 
- motherland child and perhaps especially so in the* case 
, of ' conceptions out-of-wedloclc, .ey^n mT the ipothcr 
marries prior to delivery. ~ 

In the last few years unwed aeenager.v presumably 
have had less difriQj|lty " than previously m 'obtaining 
conjil.aceptives and le^al iibortions. However, this in- 
creased availability has bad less of an impact On teen- 
age pregnancy than might_ otherwise have been expect- 
ed. Despite a small downturn in one year (whij^h was 
not sustained),<the. percentage of births to unmarried 



women under 20 years of age remains high at about 
three times its level in l?40. 

The sexual and ''fertility-related'' behavior of teen- 
agers in the U.S.A. has received little serious scientific 
study. Most of the current information comes from the 
authors' 1971 si/rvey based on a sample of i\\ females 
15-19 years of age. 

About 27 percent of the never married teenagers in 
the survey had experienced sexual intercourse, with the 
rates rising from 14 percent at age 15 to 46 percent at 
-age 19. In addition, almost 60 percent of the married 
teenagers had intercourse prior to marriage. The evi- 
dence suggests that premarjtal intercourse is beginning 
at younger ages and is probably, increasing. For most 
sexually experienced girls, intercourse is infrequent and 
involves only one sexual pactner, usually the man they 
intend to marry. Both frequency of intercourse and 
number of partne/s appears to increase with age. 

> FauRy Knowledge of Reproduction 

The majority of sexually experienced unmarried teen- 
agers have a faulty notion of the period of greatest risk 
of conception during the menstrual cycle. The most 
common fallacy is that the period , of greatest risk is 
right before, during, or right after the menses, in fact, 
of course, the period of greatest risk \% roughly mid- 
cycle, between the two menstrual periods. 
^ Most of the sexually active unmarried teenagers 
have used contraception at some time but only a small 
proportion have used it consistently. Thus, about 16 
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^Unty|T^jty^;^rcsr& :^oputation'>Assock* 

^:Ag^\at marriage IS thcrb«t iinigk 
: 4^feftnity in. the iJSA jis.\vcl};::^as:^in dcvfl 
^ ? , vcp.untri^ because , it :cottbirtcs*^mutaally .fcin- 

^or^ingJfeidiogii^l^BndiSQcfp 
^ •tor$:sufchias/«:u^^ 
in other words, high naturjdrfcrtilit^^^^^ - 
higher '^ucatioh, both o£ which^a^e chargctcmlic 
of jgi^ls who marry young, cdiribinct to produce 
. /laifgc^amities; ' ' , - 

percent had never use^f contraception, 19 percent had 
always used it and the remainder did so sometimes. 
When this group was asked if they had ^ised some 
means of preventing pregnancy at the last intercourse, 
only 47 percent had done so. 

^ ^ Condoms and Withdrawal Most Common 

'Regardless of whether one examines methods of con- 
traception ever used or method most recently used, the 
[ two most popular methods are the condom and with- 
drawal (with the pill in third place). There is of course 
some variation by age and by socio-economic status 
but in general, medical methods, like the pill, dia- 
phragm, and lUD, have not captured the market 
among any segment of the unmarried teenage popula- 
tion. Even among the most regular contraceptors who 
■* always used a method, almost 60 percent used the con- 
dom or withdrawal the last time they had intercourse 
in contrast to 24 percent who used the pill or lUD. 
Oral contraception becomes more popular with age. 
Among 19 year "olds approximately 40 percent of those 
using contraception rely on the pill — about double the 
percentage using pondoms. However, even in this- age 
group reliance on the condom and withdrawal is sub- 
stantial and together exceeds combined use of the pill 
and lUD by a small margin. 

How can these facts be explained? Why did more 



than half of these unmarried sexually active teenagers 
not use any method of preventing pregnancy dliring 
their last sexual intercourse? Why did less than one 
quarter use the effective, modern methods most widely 
recommended and prescribed by doctors and dimes? 

y 

Ignorance and Lack of Means Are Rife v 

The most common reason for the nonuse of contra- 
ception is the belief, frequently false, that pregnancy 
cannot occur. Although some of these may have been 
using a rudimentary "rhythm method," nearly 40 per- 
cent of those who had never used contraception be- 
lieved they were not at risk of pregnancy either be- 
cause they were too young or because they had inter- 
course too infrequently! 

The second most common reason given for nonuse 
was the nonavailability ' of contraception at the re- 
quired time. This is consistent with the relative in- 
frequency of sex among teenage females, with their reli- 
ance on methods that must be employed at intercourse, 
and possibly also with the notion that sex should be 
spontaneous and unplanned. 

The remaining^nonuse is divided between those who 
said they wanted to become pregnant, those vvho had 
moral/medical objections to the use of contraception 
and those who "just didn't want 'to use'' contracep- 
tives. 

These low levels of contraceptive use are reflected in 
hjgb rates of births or. conceptions out-of-wedlock. Of 
the first conceptions occurring among girls aged 15-19 
that produced a five birth, 76 percent were conceived 
prior to marriage and 45 percent were born prior to 
marriage.. Of all children born to married women as a 
result of first conceptions, 56 'percent were conceived 
before marriage. To marry and then conceive is the ex- 
ception rather than the'rule. , 

The high and probably increasing level of sexual 
activity among teenagers combined with the continuing 
high levels of unwanted pregnancy and births to un- 
married women constitute one of the serious remaining 
population problenKin the United States. 

^ 

Recommendations fpr Action 

W'hile more research may be helpful, 'there are al- 
ready several indi^tions for action "in present knowl- 
edge: 
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EfTo^tsTtcr. counter (be prevaiitng ignorance abou^ the 
risfa ot conception should be strengthened- and . ap- 
proached directly and imaginatively. -An * intensified . 
cducatiolj^ effort is necessary not only to supply infor- 
BlatioD trut' i^s\ to eradicate pervasive and persistent 
false belii;;fs: 5uch an effort should identify in an ob- 
jective no^moralistic way tlie economic-. sociaK biologi- 
cal and piycbologfcal consequences pf prem^iture preg- 
nancy. It should give 'l^agcr-s an opportunity to rea-,- 
son and learn' fpr themselves the iriosi appropriate soiu* 
tlons- to the powerful and complex psychological issues 
nnvolvcd. -J^ven those, who sa^f-Ob^ want to bec6me 
pregnant w^ujd benefit, frxmi a down-t<)rewth confsidcr- 
ation of the c6sis <yf"^t\y childbearing. The ckii^rsLon to 
become pregnant should T)e art informed-o.ne. ^y" : ■ ^ ' J- ' 

A iiwre V^alistit contrac^tive strategy^ is i^eded for 
teenage girlk.- U is evident pat the- patterns of .teenage - 
sexual behairjor, which* typ^ally are irrcgnlar and rela- 
tively infreqlientjlead to dependence on coitally depend- 
ent male x^gtii^— condom and withdrawal. These 
methods al ovt^the female to maintain a spontaneous 
view of futjre sexual ciTCOuntcrs— which is more con- 
genial than-^ posture of continual preparedness. Con- 
■ doms especially should' be made more available and 
more acceptable .since they-offer multiple* advantages. 
They can pe distributed widely at low cost. They offer 
protection! against venereal disease, they raise no 
physiological anxieties, and they make conception con- 
trol a joint responsibility, which is what most teenage 
females siy it should-be. 

No Technological Breakthrough Required 

These recommendations iire not new ideas but they 
are still controversial and unpopular in society 
which looks first for a technological solution to every 
problem. Although the present contraceptive armamen- 
tarium of pills and lUDs is well suited to stable marital 
unions, these methods do not serve the psychological 
and practical needs of the U.S. teenagers well. U.S. 
teenagers do not need a new ^^breakthrough'* in con- 
traceptive technology nearly as badly as they need a 
^'breakthrough" in education, information, and access 
with respect to contraceptive mettjods that are already 
n existence but arc not now used to their full potential. 

le summ.»ri/cs rcscarLh reported by ihc aulhors m Fanul\ 
Perspectives. Spring 1974. Jan/Icb 1975, and Mar/ Apr 
1975 
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Infant mortality rates are 
higher for young mothers 



Teenage Pregnancies: High Risk for Infants 



by 

RiTH R. Puffer, dr. p.m. 
and V 

Carlos jV. Serrano, m.d., ph.d^ 

Medical Officer 
j Pan Anricrican Health Organization 



Children born to ♦adolescent motjjiers have a .gl^eater 
risk of dying before one year 6if, age than children 
bprn to women twenty years of age tfc older.* This was 
a major finding of the Inter-Americafi Investigation of 
Mortality in Childhood — an undertaki^^ in which more' 
than 35,000 deaths in infants and ch^dren uniier i 
years of age from 15 project areas^widely spaced 
throughout the Americas were carefully J^.\idied. 'Thir- 
teen of these areas were. in Latin Ajmeril^a ahc^ two 
were in North America. A full report of t^ findings 
was published by the Pan American Health Organiza- 
tion in 1973. ^ , \ ; 

The data from the Inter-American InvestigaHon^^ de- 
finitely indicate that the'mother*s age is an important 
determinant in the survival and future health of the^hild. 

In six Latin Americaoi and two North AmcqH^n 
areas where the distribution of live births^b> age o 
mother could be computed, the infant mortalit> 
for young mothers (under 20 >eat^) were significant 
higher than for the other four ag6 groups. The lowest 
rates were for mothers 25-29 >ears old. The graph on 
page 17 summarizes this data from six projects. 

The level of infant death states ranged from 133.5 
per 1,000 live births in Chaco Province, to 21.2 per 
1,000 live births in Canada, as shown by the following 
table:' 



•This anicfe is a summary of '*Birihwcighi, MatcrnaU Age and Birih 
Qfder: Three Imporianl Determinants «n Infant Moriality" by ihc 
authors, published by the Pan Amcricao Hcalt^ Organization, 1975 



Prdjfct Area 

Chaco Province. Argentina 
El Salvador 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Monterre), Mexico 
Chile 

Ribcirao Preto, Brazil 
San Francisco, USA 
Sherbrooke, Canada ' 



Infant deaths Percentage of 



^er LOOO 
live btrjhs 
1335 
116.6 
f04J 

86 3 

79 3 

72 1 

26.2 

21 2 



live births to 
mothers under 20 
16.0 
. 183 
8 I 
99 
14.3 
11.8 
158 
6.6 




In five^of the 1 5 projects, including the United States, 
more than 10 per cent of d\\ live births were to mothers 
under 20. The highest percentage of births tjf mothers 
under 20 was in El Salvador— 18.3 percenS- whereas 
the lowest was 6.6 percent in Sherbrooke, Canada. 

In areas where infant death rates are high," the ex- 
cessive mortality was concentrated mainly in the post- 
neonatal period (1-12 months of age). This may be 
caused by unfavorable environmental condytions, or by 
Idw (2,500 grams or less) or deficient i(2,50!-3,000 
grants) birthwetghts. Infants with low or daficjcnt birth- 
eights start extrauterine life with increasod sufjceptibil- 
ty to infection,, and further nutritional de/ficiency . Low 
^^Jerght births occur more frequently .in yfnothers under 
l^^'the table below shows: 

Percentage ofhtrth to women aged 
Under^ 20'24- 25^29 30-34 35 venrs 
20 years * years " \ltars 
10.1 75 /70 
21.4 19 1 /l7 8 
39 5 39 5 /38 0 

23 2 iby I ni 

' 5.8 7,?/ 9 5 



BirT^iighl 
i in gran ' 
2,500 5(i 
2,501-3,d 
3.001-3,50^.^ 
3,501-4,000^ . 
4,001 and rnofi: 



vears 
75 
170 
36 0 
28 2 
II 2 



and Over 
8 1 
16.4 
34.1 

28.4 
130 
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If irtfanl Mortality is further analyzed b> taking into 
account birth order as Nvell as maternal age, it is ap- 
parent tJial^the .second or third births to women under 
20 are at ^ven greater risk since the interval between 
these births is shorwnd fhe biological capacity of the 
young mother to replenish her nutritional reserves lim- 
ited. In El Salvador, for example, for women under 
20, mfant mortality for the Hrst birth was 89.6, for the 
second 161.5, and for the third over 300. In women 
aged 20-24, infant mortality for the first birth was 44.0, 
for the second 69.3, and for the third, 101 5 In women 
aged 30-34rln/ant mortality for the Hrst birth w^as 26.8, 
for the second^ 24.0 and for the third 45 8 In other 
words, infant mortality rates for first births to women 
under 20 are more than twice as high as for first births 
to older.wQmen and infant mortality for third births to 
women \nder 20 iritreases to more than six times as 
high di> th^t for third birthi* to older women \ similar 
pattern wa^foundf in Chile 

While considerably mure research must be dune un 
infant mortality in Latin \mcrica, the Inter American 
Investigation of Mortality in Childhood has document- 
ed some important treods Birthweight, maternal age, 
and birth orddr are three important and interrelated 



determinants of infant mortality. Children born to 
young mothers under 20 years of age are more likely to 
be of low birthweight and nutritionally deficient. Sec- 
ond and third births to mothers under 2Cf suffer addi- 
tionally from lack of spacing between births Delaying 
the birth of a first child until the mother is in her twen- 
ties may therefore have significant impact on the health 
of. the infant and improve its chances of surviving to 
adulthood. ' ' , ' 

• ;kcsp6ndw^ to A^igtoymp^^ ^dv^nt^ ^ 



Indonesian Marriage Law changed in 1974 
to stress equal rights fqr men and women 




Marriage Law Reform In Indonesia 



by 

Mrs] Nani Soewondo 
Chairman 

Indonesian Planned Parenthood Association < 
Commission on Law and Population 



nrhc struggle to improve the rights of women,in In- 
^ donesia has always included efforts to change the 
marriage laws. Such laws, whether' they be codified 
legal precepts or unwritten customary laws, have a 
profound impact upon the status of women in a society. 
An early marriage usually limits a wo^man^'s educa- 
tional, economic and social opportunities and if im- 
mediately followed by pregnancy can have adverse 
health effects upon both mother and child. Therefore 
the Indonesian Women's Cojigress, a federation of the 
most important women's organizations,' has undertaken 
a coordinated campaign to improve the position of 
women, especially with regard to marriage and di- 
vorce, since reform in this field is essential for the 
welfare and stability of the family. 

Before 1974 there was a wide diversity of marriage 
laws in Indonesia dating back to the Dutch colonial 
era. Codified laws covered the 15 percent of Indo- 
nesian citizens of European or Chinese origin (the 
Civil Code of 1847 as amended) and of the. Christian 
religion (Marriage Ordinance of 1933). These laws 
both set a minimum age of marriage of 15 for women 
and 18 for men. But the majority of Indonesians were 
not subject to these laws. Rather the 85 percent of 
Indonesia's population which is Moslem was subject 
to unwritten customary laws and to Moslem religious 
laws. For Moslem Indonesians there were no fixed regu- 
lations setting a minimum age for marriage, requiring 
consent of both spouses and determining fair proce- 
dures for divorce or alimony. Consequently Moslem 
laws were often interpreted to the disadvantage of 
women. 



Since the Proclamation of Independence in^ 1945, 
basic human rights havQ been guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the Republic of Indonesia. While many 
rights of women were recognized, including political 
rights, equal pay for equal work and special prx)tection 
for women Workers, women's rights in marriage were 
not clearly defined, in spite of government efforts to 
.improve the situation. For example, in 1947 the 
Minister of Religion isstiedlj^n Instruction to the offi- 
cials .for registration of marriages and divorces for^ 
the Moslem population that chHd marriages, and forced 
marriages should be prevented as much as possible. 
However, no fixed age limit . was stipulated which 
limited, in practice, the effectiveness of this Instruc- 
tion. 

Reform Effort Began\in 1950 

^ Since 1950 the government has ^ade several efforts 

'^^^ enact a marriage law. A go^rnment committee 
was e.stablished by the Minister of Religion to draft a 
marriage bill. Two drafts wei'e completed in 1952 and 
1954. The first draft proposed a uniform marriage law 

. for all religions, but this was nut 'Acceptable to the 
Minister of Religion. A second draft proposed a diver- 
sity of laws depending upon religious groups. 

In 1958 these marriage bills were submitted to 
Parliament. They stipulated, among other provisions, 
a minimum age of marriage of 15 for women and 18 
years for men. These bills were discussed in Parliament 

having 1958-1959, but no action was taken. Because of 
the opposition of some of the highest authorities in 
government, several years passed before another bill 
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was submitted to Parliament. During this period 
woinen's organizations aaivel> pressed for a marriage 
-law. In 1963 several groups ^held a demonstration to 
-urge the government to act. on this legislation. At 
various conferences in 1960-1962 additional support 
was generated for a revision of tlie marriage Uws. 

The new government leadership, established after 
the abortive coup in 1965, submitted two marriage 
bills to Parliament. A marriage bill for Moslems was 
introduced in 1967 and a bill on the basic principles 
of marriage, applicable to all refigious groups, was in-, 
' troduced in 1968. Both bills stipulated a minimum age 
of marriage of 15 years for women and 18 years for 
rtien. While both bills were debated m Parliament dur- 
ing 1967-1970, neither was enacted. 

Controversy centered on t-he question whether there 
should be different marriage laws for each religious 
group — a course advocated by certain religious politi- 
cal parties and their affiliated women's organizations — 
or whether there should be a uniform law applicable to 
all Indonesian citizens — a course which had the support 
of other influential groups. 

Unfortunately, in the absence of a codified set of 
laws, adolescent marriages and childhood betrothals 
continued although exact statistics are not available. 
The practice, of childhood betrothals, in Indonesian 
'*kawin gantung," occurs when a couple is legally 
married, but the consumation of the marriage is post- 
poned until both spouses have reached a sufficient age 
to have conjugal relations. These practices are es- 
pecially common in rural areas where there are strong 
family and social pressures for early marriage of girls. 
An yearly adolescent or child marriage ensures that a 
girl will be mafried to a husband selected and ar- 
ranged for by the parents. Child marriages also reduce 
the risk of, premarital sexual relations and of pregnancy 
out-of-wedlock, which is important because of the high 
value placed on virginity and premarital chastity for 
girls. ' 

Internationa] Concern Useful 

International concern about the problems of child 
marriage and the status of women has had a salutary 
effect upon the campaign tu change Indonesian marri- 
age laws. The United Nations Commission on the Stat- 



us pf Women conducted a study during 1972-1973 on 
the, status of women and family planning in Indonesia. 
National seminars on these topics were organized by 
wpmen's groups in preparation for the Economic Com- 
fnissibn for Asia and the Far East Regional Seminar 
on the Status of Women and Family Planning held in 
Djakarta, Indonesia in June 1973. The-seminar con- 
sidered **that there is a close relationship between the 
low status of women, early and universal marriage of 
girls and a high fertility." 

The Regional Seminar recommended that 
^ ... governments which have not already done 
so, ensure that the laws provide for a minimum 
age of marriage for N^'omen of not less than 16 
^ years, for the registration of all marriages, 
and for the contracting of marriage only with 
the full and free consent of intending spouses . . . 

In July 1973, the government submitted a new 
marriage bill to Parliament, based on unification of 
previous laws. It recognized the principle of equal 
rights for men and women in marriage and divorce. It 
also stipulated a minimum age of marriage of 18 for 
women and 21 for men. In his explanation of the mar- 
riage bill before Parliament, the Minister of Justice 
;ioted that a minimum age of marriage would help to 
support the family planning and population policies of 
the government. This provision was amended in Par- 
liament, however, and the stipulated age of rfiarriage 
became 16 for women and 19 for men. After heated de- 
bates in and outside Parliament and other changes 
and compromises, the bill was adopted at the end of 
December 1973 and enacted as the Marriage Law No. 
I, 1974 on January 2, 1974. 

Now Indonesia has a codified and unified marriage 
law. It contains, among other provisions, regulations 
on the minimum age of marriage, the consent of future 
spouses, polygamy, divorce by decision of the Court, 
and the possibility of alimony by decision of the Court. 

As of January 1975, however, the government had 
not enacted the necessary regulations to implement the 
marriage law. Therefore, it is not enforced. It would 
be most appropriate if the marr'iage law were imple- 
mented during 1975 to celebrate International Women's 
Year. 
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Biological and social factors 
affect teenage pregnancies 



Biological Aspects of Teenage Pregnancy 



by 

Alan S. Parkes, m.d. 
Biologiail Science Commiiiee 
Iniernaiional Planned Parenthood Federation 



'T'hc increase. in teenage pregnancy in industrialized 
^ countries during the last two or three decades has 
led to much discussion of its social and biological back- 
ground. From a social pOint of view, there are four dif- 
ferent possible results of adolescent pregnancy, each 
having different impacts on the community. (I) ado- 
lescent pregnancies ending in legal or illegal abortion op 
spontaneous miscarriage; (2) extra-marital pregnancies 
resulting in illegitimate births, (3) extramarital Conccp- 
tions respiting in marriage before t()e birth of the child, 
and (^) conception and birth within marriage. 

Biologically, however, other considerations are more 
important. For example, are the reproductive organs 
sufficientty mature in a teenage girl to carry a child 
without undue stress? Has the age of puberty in devel- 
oped countries become substantially younger? Have 
teenagers become jnore fertile? These questions are seri- 
ous since early tcepage pregnancy in, countries like Jndia 
seems to be declining whereas in V^stern Europe, the 
U.S.A., and Australia teenagers have been responsible 
for a large and increasing proportion of all births. 

Puberty Occurs Younger 

It is unquestionably true^that over the last century 
there ha*s been a decline in the age at which girLs reach 
puberty. In Europe this decrease is estimated at about 
one year in 40, or a decrease of about 3 years^ince the 
mid-nineteenth century. In 1845, fifty percent of all 
girls were menstruating at the age of 15 whereas" in. 
1962, fifty percent were menstruating by the age of 1 2. 

It is also possible that 1}etier physical developm^ent i'n^ 
recent years has increased teenage fertility. It is easy 
to suppose that the reproductive tract in girls takes ad- 
ditional lime to mature even after ovarian activity has 



started. The first menstruation may not be accompanied 
by, ovulation and may be followed by a number of an- 
ovular or incomplete cycles. Bptter nutrition and more 
rapid growth today^ may decrease the proportion of 
these anovular or incompjete cycles and thus increase 
the likelihood* that an adolescent girl would become 
pregnant. 

Assessing changes in male i fertility is more difficult, 
but in this case less relevant imce the boy involved in a 
teenage pregnancy is usually older than the girl. An in- 
crease in sex drive among bo^s might be a factor. There 
is no reliable evidence but heterosexual activity may to 
some extent today have superseded the habit of mas- 
turbation that used to prevail almost universally amOng 
boys. 

Social Factors Crucial 

But it js far more likeli ythat the increase in ado- 
lescent pregnancy is less influenced by biological fac* 
tors th^ by social ones, ^rtass media emphasis on sex 
and greater independence from parental and school 
control, for examp^e, have undoubtedly contributed to 
the increase in adolescent si^xual activity. A^hough some 
biological factors may also be at work, the principal fac- 
tor is a change in outlook and opportunity. 

It is also significant thaJin Britain and Denmark, the 
high point in live births to girls aged 15-1(9 occurred in 
the mid I960's. In both colintries, increasing use of con- 
traception and the legalisation of abortion have con- 
tributed to a smaller number or rate of teenage births 
in the J970's. Thus it seems clear that social not biologi- 
cal influence's are exerting the major effect on ado- 
lescent birth rates today and that social mea»sures are 
needed to deal with the problem. 
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The irihMtes that ffollow were 
delivered by international leader^ 
at a service held at the Phurch 
Center for the' United Nations m 




February 18, 1975. They all bear 
witness to the lasting contribu- 
tions that William H. Draper, Jr. 
made in the field of population. 



A Remembrance . 

' ' by J, George Harrar ^ < i 

President Emeritus, The Rockefeller Foundation \ 

' • 7 

have many vivid personal memories of Bill Draper. 
His tremendous' vigor, imagination, and extraordinaiq/ capacity for attracting others to his cause have resulted in 
enormous advances in international family planning. Bill,'alang with his ^eal, was a man of great capacity for 
friendship, deep understanding, and wide sympathies. Although he was forever involved with the world picture, he 
was neVer tocrbusy to deal with the day to day problems of those close to him. His was an unforgetlable^presence. 
He filled to capacity any room he entered, and yet he displayed a true humility concerning his own gifts and 
achievements. His sense of humor was infectious, and he W^s amazing in the range of»his interests and knowledge. 
I particularly remember a walk in the woods With him on ohe occasion during which 1 gained insight into his deep 
appreciation and respect for all nature. ^ \ ^ ' 



Bill was fortunate in the understanding and support he 
enjoyed from all members of his family. They recognized and accepted the claim.s upon his time and energy which 
were made by those he sought to aid under the banner of population stabilization. His courage w a?) inexhaustible, 
as was his patience. He was persuasive but never abrasive, and all whom,ne met were quickly ad^ed to his legion 
of friends. 

^ The William Drapers of this world will always be in short 

supply. He attained a stature which will enable him to live long in the mindsof those w ho knew him and appreciated 
hi&, greatness. I believe he would feel that the finest memorial which could be designed for him would be the 
establishment of The Draper World Population Fund which commemorates, continues, and advances the cause for 
which he was a principal exponent. 

As- word of William Draper, Jr.'s death has reached other 
nations, expressions of sympathy to his family and appreciation of him have begun to pour in. We know that many 
organizations and individuals would have wished to have been represented with us here today, and many would 
have liked to have been able to read encomiums in his memory: 

William Draper was especially regarded in Japan because 
of his enonnpus contributions to the recovery of that country after World War II. He isalso-admiredand respected 
for his efforts in the field of family planning as they related to Japan, A year ago, he was decorated by the Japanese 
Government and this morning Mrs. Draper received in his memory a civilian citation, a scroll, and a miniature 
golden pagoda symbolizing friendship and brotherhood, f^inally, she received a major contribution for the Draper 
World Population Fund. The donor is Ryoithi Sasakawa, prominent Japanese businessman, industrialist, and 
, philanthropist, whose representatives in New York performed this moving ceremony, ^^r, Sasakawa especially 
wished to include in these service?* a short eulogy. 



William Draper: ' A True Friend of Humanity . , 

' by Ryoichi Sasakawa 
Japanese Businessman and Honorary Founder of tfie Draper World Population Fund 



!7he 



he Honorable William Draper passed away nearly two 
months ago, Tfie world is inhabited by many great men, but one of the greatest that I have ever known was William 
Draper. He put into practice the ideal of brotherly |ove*and unfailingly served the cause of mankind throughout his 
glorious career. His whole life was a tribute to lofty principles and humanitarian causes. 

In 1948, after World War II, William Draper lerf the 
Reparation Investigation Team in Japan. The result of that work was the famous Draper Report w hich concluded 
that defeated Japan must be independent in order to contribute to the stability of the Far East as the factory of the 
. Orient. In this way, William Draper contributed significantly to Japan's economic recovery and independence. 

In later years, he was concerned with populatioji and 
traveled widely calling worldwide attention to the problems of population. He was afounderof the linked Nations 
Fund for Population Activities.* 
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- It is now thirty years after World War II, and I am still 
deeply impressed b> William Draper and b> the gr^at service fie performed during a time of chaos for postN^ar 
Japan. * j . ^ 

It is the order of n£lture that people meet and separate. 
Now that be has left us, it is to m> deep regret that we were too late in offering this letter of jgratitude. I can only 
hope that this gesture of thanks will shed another r^,of light on an already glorious career 

With my sincere prayers for a true friend of humanity. 



Bill Draper: A Man of Action 

by Philippe de Seynes 
former Under-Secretary General for Economic and Social Affairs of the United Nations 



'ill Draper enriched our lives. Many of us in one measure 
or another were touched by him, whether as a friend, an opponent or a colleague, or simply as someone he sought 
out to serve in some small way the cause to which he was committed. However fleeting thd contact, one could not 
escape the feeling of a strong sense of direction and as a result we seemed to walk away with a firmer step. His very 
presence gave us not so much a sense of magnitude of the difficulties we face in public life, but a vision of the 
boundless opportunities that can be seized by the dedicated and the courageous. ♦ 

This is perhaps because of his capacity for a certain 
singleness of purpose, an infallible mask of a man of action. Once he had decided on the purpose he was neither 
bemused or distracted. There was no turning back. The furrovv was straight. Th^re was a relentless application of 
energy and lucidity to the chosen objectives. Bill Draper was not concerned with metaphysical speculation but with 
the absolute necessity and effectiveness of action. : ^^^^ 

• ^ My association *with^ him dated from Ihe early post-war 
period, when we first met in Moscow over the problem of German.reparations. With his dedication to population 
policies, our roads often crossed and at times almost merged. All through these experiences ij^always struck me 
that he listened as well as spoke, that he learned as he taught, that he became profoundly aware as he proselytized. 

He had an alert mind, spare and vigorous as his body. He 
had a way of converting initial disregard, or even defeat, into triumph. It was a remarkable twist of fate that led 
him to.take on his last great and probably most significant work at a time in life when others would have preferred 
to take their ease. When President Eisenhowe^ found it prudent to avoi^d embracing the Draper report on foreign 
aid because of thei somewhat stringent references to population growth and, as Bill Draper saw it, its inhibiting role 
in the developmeni process, he found in what many would have considered a rebuff, the mainspring of the work of 
another lifetime to add to all the other achievements which he had crammed into the crowded years atready lived. ^ 

All this he could take in his stride because he committed 
himself totally with all his energies to what he considered the greater good. He never worked below capacity. He 
was the living embodiment of that spirit of hope which has so long sustained America and which should not aban- 
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don It in these^ifficult times of self examination and momentous change. No problem waS insuperable, no person 
mtractable. Although he found support for his work in some of the current prophesies about the predicanxent of 
mankind, his fervour was, not of the kind that beat the drum of calamity. He sa\v further than most. 

That he should turn, at possibly the most CFeattve-phase 
of his life, tathe United Nations and become an important figure in the diverse world of the world o^aniia<ion 
. has, for those of us gathered here today to pay tribute to t^is good marr, a special significance. At a time when the 
world organization is subject to new stress and is going through a process of critical self-examination, he demon- 
strated that the United Nations had within it a tremendous vitality which corresponded to his own; that it could 
demonstrate that it was indeed a centre of innovation , and that it could be a home for the bold and the imaginative 
He helped us to illuminate dark^comers and, in some cases, to blow away the accumulated bureaucratic co1:>webs of 
the years. The World Population Conference which was convened at the time ofhis eightieth birthday, will be an 

enduring monument to what he fought for. ^ 
* ^ . . Bill 'exuded joy and laughter. His courtesy, kindness, 

loyalty to friends owed nothing to conscious cultivation. They sprang from a deep happiness andcontentmenf Bnd 
constant joy in his work and the rich satisfaction of the fully realized life. * 



William H. praper, Jr. - 
A Special Friend of the United Nations 

. by Rafael M.Salas 
Executive Director, United Nations Fund for Population Activities 



'everal years ago at a confererlce in Japan, General 



Draper said, "I do not speak for my own government, nor for the United Nations Fund for Pop*ulation Activities, 
nor the International Planned Parenthood Federation, although I work closely with all of them. 1 speak only for 
myself.^' But because his presence loomed large on every horizon, because he was the epitonje of the concerned 
citizen m a sometimes apathetic world, he spoke not just for himself but for all organizations he felt responsible for 
He was a kind o{ amicus ctmae^-d friend of the court-but in this case, his court was the world and he was a friend 
of the world. He spoke for all of us who have worked for years in the field of population. And, wTiat we in this field 
have achieved-or will achieve-will be,* I believe, a testament to the man and a monument to his memory. 

! We alsk ourselves today, what kind of man was General 
Draper? How does one sum up a long lifetime of activity in a few sentences? 

If I had io put my finger on one quality above all, 1 would 
cite his energy. He drove himself tirelessly, searching for solutions to the many problems that confront us. He 
always demanded more of himself than others. He traveled everywhere -China, India, to the countries of Africa 
and Latin America -anywhere at all, to look for allies, colleagues, ideas, good will, funds, and above all, to learn 
^ how people in differing circumstances and traditions felt and {hought and acted. He had an enthusiasm and an 
eagerness for the causes for which he worked that was unmatched among his colleagues. He was magnanimous in 
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his praise, but critical when he felt criticism was necessary. He never claimed credit for his victories, but shared 
them with all of us -which, to me, was Jhe mark of a true leader. , ^ 

^^■^ne of my last memories of General Draper took place 
on an evening before the World Population Conference. Some of his.ffiends got together to help him celebrate his 
eightieth birthday And it seemed right that it should take place in Bucharest on the eve of an event which he had 
worked so hard to bring about. For many, an eightieth birthday might seem to b^ an occasion for looking back. But 
for General Draper, it was another new beginning. Not very many knew that he was anavid amateur magician and 
he spent the evening entertaining us with his tricks. But the real magic of that performance was not in the tricks, 
but in the vision of his dialogue which he spoke with the vigor of a young man on his first job-of how he foresaw 
the countries solving their population problems not withniillions but with billions of dollars he would help produce. 

Indeed, he was the senior statesman of population. But he ' 
was also ageless. He made one completely foi^get his age as he himself forgot his,Too often we tend to believe that 
the youth of the world have a monopoly on idealism as well as the enthusiasm with which to pursue it. If that is 
true, then General Draper was perpetually young. Age was simply a state of mind that he refused to acknowledge. 
He had too many things to do and too many miles to travels 

. V Jn the days and years ahead, when the work we share 

becomes more and more complex and urgent, as we know it will, we shall miss General Draper'^ reliable presence. 
But we shall always remember with gratitude the years he^was with. us. 



A Crusader Has Fallen 

by Julia Henderson 
Secretary General, International Planned Parenthood Federation 
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_ crusader has fallen— a crusader in the movement 
toward a more rational world in which we seek peace and l)rosperity for all men, in which we balance our concern 
for the rapid growth of human population, a world in which men and women have greater control over their own 
, destinies and greater opportunities for their children. We grieve at the loss of this soldier at the very moment we 
^had attaincJ a bridgehead, had m^ped out a Plan of Action and achieved a new world wide consensus on the 
approach to population questions in relation to development. 

All of us who have known and loved General Draper for 
a decade or more have had a tremendous admiration for his dedication to this cause and his untiring efforts to 
increase the awareness of political and business leaders of the vital importance of the population crisis for our 
generation and generations to come. - * ' » ' , 

. For those of us in the International Planned Parenthood 

Federation, General Draper represented something very ^special. He had added a new dimension to the work of the > 
intrepid women like Margaret Sanger, Elise Ottesen-Jensen, Lady Rama Rao and Senator Kato of Japan and the 
hardy band who had founded the Federation in 1952 out of their concern for the right of women to control.their 
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own fertility and to develop their own potential. He had added a new dimension to the work of doctors like Drs. 
Blacker and Helena Wright, Abraham Stone and Alan Guttmacher who had led the fight for family planning in the 
medical profession. Bill Draper, convinced b> Hugh Moore of the seriousness of this problem, brought a rapidly 
expcinding group of business and professional leaders into active participation in the planned parenthood move- 
ment. After his famous Draper Report on Foreign Aid in 1958 which splashed his name across the headfines for his 
strong recommendations on including aid to assist governments in slowing down population growth, undaunted by 
• the initial rejection by the White House, he turned more and inore to the private sector movement to influence 
leadership opinion. His active role in the World Population Emergency Campaign brought hihi in contact wjth Cass 
Canfield and the host of people of talent and good will already involved in th^ Planned. Parenthood Federation of 
Amenca. In 1961 this partnership resulted in merger and today Planned ParenthoodAVorld Population, the 
American affiliate of the IPPF, stands as a worthy and living memorial to Bill Draper's vision of joining concern 
for the human rights and welfare of every American family with our world wide concern for the effects of rapid 
population growth on the prospects for development and improving the quality of life around the world. This con- 
cern was given higher priority in the IPPF from the time its Constitution was amended in Singapore in 1963. In the 
year^ that followed". Bill Draper established the Victor-Bostrom Fund and astonished all his colleague's by the 
magical ways in which he filled the meager treasury of the IPPF both with money and good will. Never giving up 
his personal contacts with hundreds of donors to this private fund, he turned his^reat talents as investment banker 
and organizer to prompting Prime Ministers, Ministers of Fijiiance and Ministers of Development to give to the 
IPPF as well as to the United Nations over the past decade. His remarkable record.is open for all to see in the 
IPPf and.UNFPA budgets today. 

Although General Draper's name is synonymous with 
fundraising for all of our 84 national family planning associations, his importance to the IPPF is far wider. He was 
influential in stimulating Mexican and Brazilian leaders from governmental, business and professional circle*^ to 
establish family planning organizations in their own countries, he convinced American Senators and Congressmen 
to give more support to the IPPF, he persuaded German and Japanese leaders that they should join this movement 
through private as well as intergovernmental bodies. r * 

HoweS^er important his financial wizardry has been to the 
IPPF and its thousands upon thousands of volunteers, he wilfbe remembered evermore for his vision for the 
organization, for the way in which he has helped to forge the links between the United Nations and the IPPF, for 
the warmth of his personality, his tolerance for all points of view and his indefatigability. 

At our Navember 1 974 meetings, following on the World 
Population Conference, we paid him special tribute by naming him as the First Patron of the IPPF. 

Through all the years I have known him. Bill has been 
patiently and loyally supported by his good wife, Eunice, often awakened, Tm sure, by his telephone calls to Lon- 
don or New York or Bangkok at six o'clock in the morning. His faithful band at the Population Crisis Committee, 
helping him to keep his work organized and documented, know that they will never see his like^ain. All of us at 
IPPF, even when we disagreed from time to time with his unorthodox methods, enjoyed the contest of wills which 
we knew we could never win. He charmed ow lady [)residents, cajoled our treasurers, and advised the Secretary- 
General untiringly how to run the organization -and we knew we would never have a better friend. 

- Now WQ must close ranks behind the fallen crusader. 
We must rejoice in the ^wvaJ he has done and begin to build the only memorial he would have appreciatecl-^ever 
expanding and more effective population programmes throughout the world. 
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